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THE GREAT INSCRIPTION OF UNA. 
INTRODUCTION. 
‘|. inscription was originally carved on a wall of the tomb of 
Una, an official under the three successive kings, Tera, 
Prepi-Meri-Ra, and his son MEREN-RA, who answer to OTHOEs, 
Puios and Puiops, the first, second and fourth kings of the IIId 
and last Imperial Memphite dynasty (VI of Africanus), was some 
years ago found at Abydos by Mariette, and transferred to Bu/ak, 
now Gizeh Museum, in Egypt. 

Although its real import has been missed hitherto by translators, 
it has been given the post of honor by them, a copy of the text hav- 
ing been inserted by De Rougé in his Recherches sur des Monuments, 
published by the French government in 1866, with his analysis and 
translation of a considerable part of it, and a full translation has 
been given by Dr. L. Birch in Vol. II (pp. 1-8) of the ‘* Recorps 
oF THE Past” (Old Series), and by Maspero in Vol. II (pp. 1-10) 
in R. P. (New Series), to each of which there is a short introduction. 

De Rougé’s text—which is here followed—consists of 50 perpen- 
dicular lines of hieroglyphics. There isa badly mutilated horizontal 
line at the top of the wall. 

The most important erasures are: About one-sixth top and bottom 
of lines 1 and 2 and the top of 3, 4, 5 and 6, shading off to nothing, 
and a diagonal sweep from the top of line 21 to the bottom of line 
28, the erasures varying from a trifle in lines 21 and 24 to about 
one-fifth in each of the others, but they appear to be of little conse- 
quence, except that one towards the end of line 25, which is 
exasperatingly defective in a very interesting place. Other erasures 
occur of single words, here and there, which can in general be 
supplied by the context and by reason of the numerous repetitions 
of the same phrases. The sum, however, of all the lost parts will 
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not probably exceed 2 lines, an insignificant total in an inscription 
of 50 lines, considering its age and what it has gone through. 

The Analysis and Commentary of De Rougé bear unmistakably 
the stamp of genius, and fully warrant the remark of Brugsch— 
himself no mean authority—that he was ‘‘ too early lost to science.” 

The translation of Dr. Birch, the Nestor of the British School of 
Egyptology, is scholarly and painstaking, tracing line by line and 
filling up the gaps only by words deemed by him necessary to give 
a connected sense. 

Maspero’s translation is somewhat extraordinary, incorporating 
material and important assumed facts not hinted at nor suggested by 
this text or any other, which, although in many cases enclosod in 
brackets, are likely to mislead. By his method the numbering of 
the lines is impracticable. 

The new translation here given was in substance made last year 
and laid aside for other duties, but was recently taken up again and 
is now presented, carefully revised word by word. 

It is believed that the true meaning—hitherto undiscovered —of 
several words and phrases has been found; these will be seen on 
examination of the translations by others, but are here generally 
ttalicised. 

No attempt has been made to arrange words so as to conform to 
English syntax and idiom, but the more difficult task has been un- 
dertaken of following the order of words as found, so far as is 
deemed practicable, consistent with intelligibility, so that the reader 
with the original text before him can make the identifications and 
form his own conclusions as to the correctness of interpretation. 

Although the general construction of the ancient Egyptian lan- 
guage is pretty well understood, yet its philology is like to a mine 
once worked but long since abandoned and recently reopened ; 
there is much debris that has fallen, and much is to be done before 
the vein in place can be worked clear of obstruction—yet, for all 
this, the work has its fascinations and the interested: student finds 
much to encourage him in it. 

I have said above that the vea/ import of the inscriptions has been 
missed. This will become more apparent when I add the statement, 
supported by irrefragable evidence, that Pepi-Mrri-Ra—the Pept 
of Una, and Puios of Manetho,—was 


THE KING OF THE EXODUS. 


He is also the same Ra-Apopi or Apopi, who was king (UR) over 
the whole land of Egypt—defore the Exodus—while ScHENEN-RaA 
was a Hah in the City of the South, as related in the so-called 
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Sallier-Papyrus, written in the seventh year of Ramses II, 203 
years after the Exodus. 

This announcement will be startling to those who have been 
taught to believe the Laepsian theory, that Menepiah, son of Ramses 
II, was the king of the Exodus, a theory that has no historical basis, 
but is a deduction from the fact that a city in Egypt built by the 
Israelites is called in the Bible Raamses (or Ramesses), a name so 
common, that Sunkellos—who lived more than a thousand years 
ago, and through whom the List of Manetho’s kings survives—in 
his canon mentions no less than seven kings of Egypt who bore the 
name of Ramesses and its variations within the space of 840 years, 
according to his reckoning, the last of whom was ‘* Ramesses, who 
is also Aiguptos, who reigned 68 years.” 

It is not the purpose of the present translator to go at this time 
into an examination of the proofs for or against, except so far as this 
inscription of Una contains internal evidence, that the Exodus did 
take place in the reign of Pepi. 

Suffice it to say, that the writer, after more than fifty years’ study 
and keeping along with the latest discoveries, has constructed a 
CuarT drawn to a scale, in which all the kings of Manetho, and 
more besides, figure, chronologically arranged, with the Hebrew 
patriarchs in their appropriate places, as well as Babylonians, 
Assyrians, Tyrians, Persians, Macedonians and Romans, and on 
this scale Pepi, Meri-Ra, stands just here with all the concomitants 
of the Exodus about him. 

The histories of the kings of England and France and of the 
classic rulers of Rome and the Grecian States stand on no firmer 
basis, nor so firm, if contemporaneous monuments have any special 
value, as the history of the ancient kings of Egypt. 

The student who desires to get at the truth must abandon the idea 
that the Lists of Manetho and the Great Tablets of Abydos and 
Saccara are strictly successive in their whole extent. They are 
made up from Rolls of different Capitals—not infrequently co-exist- 
ent—and these Rolls are strung one after the other on the Lists, 
each under its special designation of Thinite, Memphite, Diospolite, 
or whatever it may be—designations sufficiently suggestive, one 
would think, that the Lists should be cut up into sections and placed 
in parallel columns, to a greater or less extent. 

Eusebius is right when he says: ‘* We should carefully consider 
that perhaps several Egyptian kings existed in one and the same age, 
for ‘hey say that Thinites and Memphites reigned and Saites and 
Ethiopians and others, at the same time.” 

Egyptologists now admit that there were joint reigns—senior and 
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junior—of kings even of the same dynasty, but those who have got 
the public ear still persist in ignoring the intimation that the above 
distinctive appellations give, and among other things talk seriously, 
of a Shepherd vacuum of 511 years, that never was. 

The only real authorities are ancient, and whoever follows in the 
footsteps of modern extensionists may as well, before they enter the 
enclosure into which that pathway leads, look up and read the 
warning over the gate-way: ‘* Who enters here leaves hope behind.” 

We do not know where or precisely when Una was born. Perhaps 
the erased part of the inscription at the beginning of the tablet might 
have told us. His tomb, however, where this was, is at Abydos. 
The space at the beginning before he mentions TETA is so small 
that there is but little room for previous offices. 

The reader will observe that beginning with a minor office he 
rose higher and higher, until he reached the summit of preferment, 
becoming, if we can credit his story, the right hand man of Pepi, 
and after that king’s death a sort of father to the son, MEREN-Ra, 
who, according to Manetho, began to reign when six years of age, 
and lived until he was one hundred. He is called the long-lived 
king. Eratosthenes says, ‘they say he reigned (lived) 100 years 
less one hour,” a close record. 

There were three notable employments Una was engaged in: 

1st.—He was sent by Pepi for a white stone kras (sark-ophagos). 
If this was intended for the king, it is very clear that Pepi’s pyramid 
Men-Nofer was already built and Una had nothing to do with it, 
although we know from other inscriptions that Pepi did have a 
pyramid AJen-Nofer. 

Una has a great deal to say about the X/a-Nofer pyramid of 
MerEnN-Ra, but nothing of that of his father. Zhis raises a doubt 
as to whether Peri was buried in the tomb Men-Nofer, which he had 
made for himself in his imperial days. If he was not, then some 
disaster had happened to prevent it. 

This calls for the statement of another historical fact, completely 
at variance with the notion now prevailing. It is this: Pepi, while 
he was emperor and Jdefore the Exodus, had his headquarters at 
Zoan- Tanis (Superior), at ur near the site of the city Un or Sesonnu 
of Piankhi-Mer-Amen, and later on called Hermopolis Magna by 
the Greeks, and oft at Tanis in northern Egypt—the Khetam-Taru 
of Ramses II, now:seen near Lake Menzaleh. This northern Tanis 
is indeed named by Strabo as a great city in his time, but he also 
mentions this Zamis (Superior) in this wise in his itinerary up the 
Nile: ‘*Then follows the Hermopolite Castle,” ‘‘next is the 
Thebaic Keep and a canal leading to Zanis.” 
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Tanis (Superior), built seven years after Hebron and which once 
had been the seat of great kings, was in Strabo’s time in ruins. 
This throws light upon the local tradition of the natives that when 
Pharoah’s army marched in pursuit of the Israelites, it went across 
the country through the Wadi-el-Arraba (** Valley of Chariots’’). 
After the Exodus, the death stroke of the tenth plague and the 
swallowing up of his army in the Red Sea, Zoan- TZanis (Superior), 
the scene of so many calamities, became too terrible a place to re- 
main in, and doubtless urged by those around him, he, it seems, 
removed thence farther south, and on the verge of the western valley 
built a city, later on called Abydos, the same very likely as that 
referred to on the monuments as the ‘‘ City of Pepi,” which scholars 
have not identified. 

It will be noticed that Una gives no other titles to Pep except 
‘* The King,” or ‘*‘ His Majesty,” except when he goes for the kras 
(sark) he calls him ‘* The Majesty of the Lord the Horus.” How 
different is this from the former titles: ‘* King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt Meri-Ra, Lord of the Vulture and Uraeus, Dear to the 
Race, The Triple Horus, the Golden, Son of Hathor Lady of An, 
Pepi, Giver of all Life;’’ also, ‘‘Son of Tum, Lord of Annu, Son 
of Hathor Lady of An, Pepi, Living Forever.” But when Una 
came to the son MEREN-Ra, on his accession he emblazons his 
name thus: ‘**‘ The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Meren-Ra, 
the Lord, the Horus, Living [Forever],” but not with the other 
former high-sounding titles of his father. 

Pepi’s monuments dJefore the Exodus are to be found from the 
Seas to the Cataracts. 

Another thing, Una never mentions any god but Osiris (the 
other world), and the word Ra as part of his young master’s name, 
and Horus as the spiritual name of his sovereign, and speaks of the 
statues to adore the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Living For- 
ever, more than all gods. 

Where are Tum and Hathor all this time, whom the king Pepi 
had delighted to honor? 

2d.—Una was given sole charge of the affairs and house of the 
Great Royal Lady Amszt (or Amtes). No one else was allowed 
to come near, and his management pleased the king more than any- 
thing. Now this title, ‘*Great Royal Lady,” belongs to the 
principal queen alone, and yet AmsgT was not the mother of Prpt’s 
son and successor. What does it all mean? 

As to this matter the following suggestions are made, with no 
proof except from circymstances, for Amset’s name has not yet been 
found elsewhere. The suggestions are: The Great Queen AmsEt 
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was the mother of one or more sons. The eldest son had been 
smitten on the night of the death-stroke. The Bible tells us ‘that 
at midnight the Lord smote all the First Born in the land of Egypt, 
from the first born of Pharaoh the Sat upon the throne, unto the first 
born of the captive that was in the dungeon.” It is not improbable 
that there were other sons in the army and navy who were swallowed 
up in the Red Sea, and Amset became the Niobe of Egypt. 
Childless, hopeless and broken-hearted, she retired to the cloister, 
there to remain separated from the outside world, until she died. 
Pepi himself survived the Exodus, it is believed, but six years. 

Una needed not to detail the cireumstances—all Egypt knew 
them. We know who the mother of Mgeren-Ra was. A tablet in 
her family tomb at Abydos describes her as ‘‘The Royal wife of 
Meri-Ra, of the Pyramid Men-Nofer, Great in Grace, Great in 
Favour, Great Lady of the God (King), Great in Things, Com- 
panion of the Horus, Tes-¢ (The ‘ Lifted-Up’) of the Horus, Mother 
of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, MErEN-Ra, of the Pyra- 
mid Kha-Nofer.” Meri-Ra-ANnkH-Nes. Why was Queen Meri- 
Ra-Anku-Nks called the ‘+ Lifted-Up” (Tes-/) ? One can imagine 
it was because she, by a stroke of Providence, causing the death of 
the sons of the Great Royal Lady Am-res, was ‘‘ Lifted-Up” to be 
the mother of the son and successor of PEp1. 

MEREN-Ra was born in 2448 A. Mundi, that being the year of the 
Exodus. Una of course died during this king’s long reign of 94 
years—Una mentions no later king. This will probably account 
for the introduction in Manetho’s List between PHios (PEP1) and 
Puiops (MEREN-Ra) of a king MerHou-soupHIS (MENTU-HOTEP), 
with a reign of seven years. MENTU-HOTEP was not only an inde- 
pendent king, but was probably Regent during the minority of 
MEREN-RA. Una does not mention his name, for the vea/king was 
the boy Meren-Ra. Una when speaking of his services for the 
young king repeatedly says that such and such things were 
‘*explained” to His Majesty, as if he were young and the business 
was planned by older heads; no such word is used in reference to 
the former kings TeTa and Pepi, who were grown men and man- 
aged their own affairs and themselves dictated what ought to be 
done. 

Again, we notice that while His Majesty the King is prominent 
everywhere, yet some things are said to be done—such as appoint- 
ments to office—by the ‘** Great House,” as if there was a distinction 
between the designations. This leads to the belief that in general 
public affairs in Egypt were not managed by the personal despotism 
of the king alone, but that a body of men of the highest rank existed, 
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who were counsellors of the King, with whom custom and law 
required he should consult, and who really had some hand and 
responsibility in the administration. All together, with the king at 
the head, constituted, it seems, ‘‘ The Great House” (Per-aa-o’, 
i. ¢., Pharaoh). 

When a king arose of extraordinary abilities and strong will he 
would be likely to become virtually Déc.ator, the rest doing his 
bidding. Such a one we suppose was UsERTASEN II, Joseph’s 
promoter, who uses to him this language: ‘*7 am Pharaoh (‘ The 
Great House’) and without thee shall no man lift up his hand or 
foot in all the land of Egypt.” 

As to the Regent MEnTU-HOTEP, he was a Theban and a King, 
and was buried at Thebes where, as appears from a papyrus of the 
reign of the so-called Ramses IX, his full name is given as NEB- 
KuER-Ra (KHEBRON), MENTU-HOTEP (METHOU-SOUPHIS). 

He is KHEBRON (No. 2 Dyn. XVIII) of Manetho with thirteen 
years as Theban. He did not succeed AAnHMEs (Amos or Amuosis) 
the first king of Dyn. XVIII, but was an independent, or at least 
contemporary, king in his own right. Under his name as NEBKHER- 
Ra he appears along with SANKH-KA-Ra just before NEB-PEHTI-RA 
(AauMEs). His dominion evidently bordered on that of MEREN- 
Ra and for some reason, perhaps family relation, became his pro- 
tector during minority. This Regency was evidently during the 
last seven years of his reign, and at his death MEREN-Ra was about 
fourteen years of age—and no longer had a guardian. There was 
another Mentu-hotep (Menthe souphis), the husband of Q, Nitokris 
(Nit-akert), about a century later in this sane Memphite Dynasty. 

Upon the death of Q. Nirokris—the last of the Imperial Mem- 
phites—in 2525 A. M., 107 years after the Exodus, Amenhotep III, 
the Theban, became Emperor over all Egypt and raised upon the 
Theban Plain his great statues (Memnon). 

Herein we see what a snare the numbering of Dynasties by 
Africanus has been—for there is indubitable evidence that Dynasties 
VI (Memphite) and XVIII (Diospolite) over/ap each other from 
Purops (MEREN-Ra) to Nrroxris, in the former, and from Amosis 
(Aahmes I) to Amen-hotep III in the latter. 

It is equally true that in this interval-overlap arose Q. Hatasu and 
Thotmes III, Thebans of great distinction, but either of these had 
consolidated all Egypt under one rule, for the territories of Meren-Ra, 
Mentu-Horep II and Niroxris were independent, although 
TuotMEs III has been called by Brugsch the ‘* ALEXANDER of 
Egypt,” a very taking name applied to a very brilliant king. 

But, for all this, the disasters that fell upon Per: Meri-Ra at the 
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Exodus broke up his empire and the Theban Hahs ceased to be 
tributary, and coming to the front consolidated among themselves 
and advanced towards the North in the region deserted by Pept, 
growing more and more powerful until they became Imperial under 
Amen-hotep III, as above mentioned. 

Meanwhile it does not appear that there was war between the 
Thebans and the so-called Memphites, although there was war with 
other peoples, in which the city Avaris (Hauara) was taken, and 
successful foreign wars in Syria. The very name of AAHMES 
(** Child of the Moon”) is confessed by Brugsch to signify that he 
was a native of the City of Thoth (The Moon God), that is of 
Hermopolis Magna, the very headquarters of Pepi defore the 
Exopvs. 

3d.—The last and perhaps most important matter to be discussed 
here is the reference in the inscription of Una, so frequently made, 
to **The Lands of the Heru-Suau:” (see lines 13-31). Egypt- 
ologists have hunted high and low for a people bearing the distinctive 
name of Heru-Suavu and to locate their lands, but all in vain. 
Maspero translates Amu, which simply signifies ‘*those who are 
in,” as signifying ‘* Nomad.” But the Amu were not necessarily 
Nomad, nor did PEpi carry war into their district, as he supposes. 
Dr. Birch is more cautious and translates thus (lines 13-14): ‘* His 
Majesty ‘urned the things of the Amu of the Herusha. His Majesty 
made soldiers,” etc. 

There were no people in all Africa who called themselves, or 
were called while resident there, by the sptcific name of Hervu- 
SHAU, and therefore they will never be found there. Herv signi- 
fies ‘*Up” or ‘*Out of” and Snau signifies ‘* Gone” or ‘* Shep- 
herds,” and both words are in the plural number and, agreeably to 
the construction of the Egyptian language, belong together; so that 
Heru-Suav signifies ‘* Those who have gone up,” or ‘* The Shep- 
herds [who are] up.” 

The Bible says (Ex. i: 10) that the king who began the oppression 
gave to his people as the reason for it: ** Lest they multiply and it 
come to pass, etc., they join also our enemies, etc., and so get them 
up out of the land,” which indeed they at last did. Josken on his 
death-bed told his brethren that at God’s visitation, they should 
‘*carry up my bones.” Now Una meant by the Hreru-SuHau 
‘* Those who had gone up” or ‘* The Shepherds gone up ”—that is 
the Israelites who had gone up out of Egypt at the Exodus. He did 
not say ‘* Israelites” or ‘‘ Sons of Jacob,” for it was a sore subject 
and a detested name, but he used some such term as is often applied 
to a deceased person in the funeral service as ‘* The Departed.” 
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But why mention them at all, if they had gone? The answer 
will be apparent when we see what he was about to do. 

Large tracts of country had been left vacant, or as Manetho says, 
‘* left desolate” by the departure of the main part of the working 
population of Egypt, and these lands are called by Una ‘ The 
Land of the Heru-Suau;” that is, of the people who having once 
** been in” had now ‘‘ gone up.” 

It was thought necessary by the King and his counsellors to 
re-people these vacant lands, and therefore they planned a raid into 
the surrounding as well as more distant regions of the NEHAsu 
(‘* copper-coloured” people or people in the copper regions, who 
were not negroes for they have straight hair), and they did so, and 
the army or ‘ military escort,” as I have called it, brought back the 
captured Nenasu and settled them upon these vacants lands of the 
HERUSHAU. 

Five times Una says he went through this performance—made 
five raids—and ‘‘ His Majesty was pleased by it above everything.” 

Thus it will be seen that there was no war with the Heru-SuHau, 
for they were not there to fight with; but the Nenasu had their 
lands scoured and were themselves taken away. 

The captured NEHAsSuU were put under Una’s sandals, and very 
likely partly by force and partly by persuasion these new subjects 
were made somewhat tractable, and doubtless in the end in a 
measure contented—if the Egyptians had learned anything from 
experience. 

The reader will notice the very remarkable means Pepi took to 
raise an army for these expeditions into the regions of the NEHasu 
—an army of myriads, so he says, in.Khent, in Nubu and in the 
North, and in places and districts some of whose names are obliter- 
ated. The Princes, Treasurers, Sole Semirs—the Her-Teps 
(‘* High Ones”), the Hahs of Departments in the South and the 
North, the Golden Semers, the Murs and even the two High Priests 
of the South and the North were engaged in the work—and Una 
superintended it all. 

What had happened in Egypt, theretofore a military nation, that 
required such extraordinary operations to make up an army for ex- 
pedition against these wild NeHasu? The catastrophe at the Exo- 
dus of the Israelites furnishes the answer. The army of Egypt 
had disappeared, without a battle. Its destruction in the Red Sea 
solves the question. The army was gone. 

Where were the 600 chosen chariots and all the other chariots 
of Egypt with their captains and the mighty army that tramped be- 
hind them in serried ranks along ‘* The Valley of Chariots,” which 
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when the 600,000 men, besides the women and children, of the 
Israelites saw they were sore afraid, and cried out to Moses: 
‘* Because there were no graves in Egypt, hast thou taken us away 
to die in the wilderness?” Nothing can surpass the heroism of 
Moses who, with his eye upon the advancing hosts and his ear 
listening to his terrified brethren as they heaped reproaches upon 
him, commanded: ‘ Fear ye not, stand still and see the salvation 
of the Lord, which He will show you to-day; for the Egyptians 
whom ye have seen to-day, ye shall see them again no more for- 
ever!” 

Pharaoh’s chariots and his host were cast into the sea—his chosen 


captains also were drowned in the Red Sea—the depths covered 
them—they sank to the bottom as a stone. 


Where were ‘‘ Jannes and Jambees who resisted Moses,” and 
where were the other haughty Chief Counsellors of Pharaoh? 

All were gone or in disgrace, and the petty officer Una ‘‘found a 
way out of the wreck to rise in.” 

Pepi’s Empire had fallen to pieces and the Thebans, whose 


country had not thus been depleted, came again to the front to re- 
new the glories of Thebes—revive the memory of the illustrious 
reigns of the Amenemhats and Usertasens-- and deify its founder 
AMENEMHAT I by the name 9f ‘*‘ Amen-Ra, King of the Gods.” 
The reader should bear in mind that what are now the deserts of 
Sahara and Nubia, were then well watered and fertilized by means 
of dams at the South, whose remains are still to be seen at and 


between the Cataracts. Lake Moeris was extant, supplied by the 
‘* River of Joseph.” Here were ‘‘ The Islands of the Blessed,” 
of which a memory only remains. In later times Nebuchadnezzar 
broke down these dams, and Tameri, the second Egypt, relapsed 
into a desert. The prophecy of Isaiah was fulfilled and the river 
disappeared, which Pharaoh had said was Ais ewn and he had made 
it for himself, and in its place is the Bahr-dela-ma, ** River without 


water,” with its sandy and arid bed—the home of the fabled 
Gorgons. 

These then fertilized regions—now desert—were the KHENT of 
Una. One will observe that neither Thebes, nor Tanis, nor Mem- 
phis, nor any other city of note, is mentioned anywhere in the 
Inscription, for the very good reason that after the Exopus they 
ceased to be occupied by Pepi, and never were by his son, 
MEREN-Ra. 

It seems most probable that MEREN-RA went up in person to Abha 
and Nubu. Why he went up in a vessel of war appears to be that, 
because he was so young, the Regent and his counsellors, and per- 
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haps Una himself, were unwilling to run any risks as to his person, 
and so took this precaution. 

The word ‘* Hu,” which I have translated as ‘* Embodying” or 
the ‘‘ Embodiment of” the Horus—according to its use as a par- 
ticiple or noun—is the monumental name of the Spinx—Hu—with 
a similar meaning, the word Spiinx being derived from Sphinggo, 
‘*to bind together ;” that is, the Sphinx is an image which repre- 
sents embodied or bound together, the qualities of a true king, viz. : 
Royalty, Strength, Repose and Watchfulness. In this Inscription 
Una uses the word Hu as designating the pyramid Kha-Nofer and 
its appurtenances. 

Tera (Othoes), the first of these Memphites, succeeded UNnas 
(Onnos), the last of ‘¢‘ The Kings from Elephantine,” in 2413 A. M., 
and after a reign of thirty years was ‘taken off” by his own guards 
in 2443 A. M., five years before the Exodus. .His successor, PEP 
(Phios), with a reign of fifty-three years—according to Manetho 
—was probably an older man than Teta and had already been 
a king somewhere forty-two years, when he succeeded TETA as 
Emperor, and survived eleven years longer, viz.: five years to the 
Exodus and six years more. It was during the last six years that 
Una held office under him. He may have been an Arabian. If 
what Josephus says of him is correct he could hardly have been a 
native Egyptian or Ethiopian, for he did not seem to know the 
services of Moses in behalf of the Egyptians in the Ethiopic War 
until Moses told him. 


The Oppression of the Israelites was begun by a ‘‘ King from 
Elephantine,” 
not Joseph.” 

Moses before he left Midian was told that: ‘* all the men are dead 
which sought thy life”—a statement perfectly agreeable to the above 
relation, but entirely inapplicable to Ramsgs II and MENEPTAH, 
his son, if the former had begun the Oppression—and besides the 


whole senior reigns of both father and son were altogether but 
seventy-six years, while we know the Oppression had lasted eighty 
years and more. RAMSEs was a great warrior, was beloved by his 
subjects and feared neither insurrection at home nor enemies abroad. 
Isaac Story. 


a predecessor of Unas, and that is why he ‘‘ knew 


(END OF INTRODUCTION). 


Mr. G. Arthur Strong is engaged in preparing for the press a 
manuscript in the British Museum, entitled ‘* Alkindi’s History of 
Egypt,” in aid of which publication, the Secretary of State for 
India has made small grant. 
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DISCOVERIES AT KOPTOS. 


ELIEVING that the dynastic Egyptians had entered the Nile 

valley by the Koser-Koptos road, Professor Flinders Petrie, 

applied to M. de Morgan for permission to excavate at Koptos, in 
hopes of finding some trace of the immigrating race. 

In eleven weeks he completely turned over every yard of the tem- 
ple site of Koptos, and learned far more of the earliest Egyptians 
than all that was known before. The prehistoric results are 
unique; and the historical remains include the works or names of 
thirty-five kings, the most continuous series known on any site, 
extending from the IVth Dynasty to the third century, A.D. The 
following are the principal results in chronological order :— 

Prehistoric—Portions of three limestone statues of the local god 
Min (or Khem), about 13 ft. high when complete. These each 
have a girdle of thongs, like the Ababdeh girdle of the present day ; 
but with a decorated flap hanging down the right side. The fig- 
ures on the flap are roughly outlined by hammer-work, with much 
spirit, but as simply and naively as on the bone cave carvings of 
Europe, which they much resemble. The statues themselves are 
merely shaped monoliths, with half developed arms, legs grooved 
out like a Greek ‘island figure,” and a head with gross ears, 
whiskers, and no face; the features were probably supplied by an 
attached wooden mask. The whole affair is quite barbaric, and 
far more akin to the stone age of Europe than to anything known 
in Egypt. These figures were found buried, like many other 
sculptures, beneath the foundations of the Ptolemaic temple. 
There is no age of Egyptian work known, from that period back to 
the IVth Dynasty, when any carving in the least like this was exe- 
cuted. These figures show a gradation in skill and age, indicating 
that they were successive; and hence their use covered a long 
period, and they cannot have been the product of any brief wave of 
barbarism. Moreover in two points—the indication of the origin of 
the hieroglyph of Min, and the attitude differing from all known 
statues of Min—these works show that they belong to an age which 
was already past in historical times. The carvings on them repre- 
sent the fetish pole of Min, decorated with a feather and a garland, 
and hung round with sawfish and pteroceras shells. Such a der- 
wish pole is akin to what is now seen in the Red Sea region. And 
the figures of animals—the ostrich, elephant, sawfish, and shells— 
all point to the immigrants having arrived there from the south of 
the Red Sea. A closer agreement with what was expected could 
hardly have been devised. 
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I—IIId Dynasty. Pieces of pottery statues and relief work were 
found in the earliest part of the temple. These are of careful finish, 
and were presumably the best products of their age, being offered 
in the temple. Details of these show them to be earlier than any 
of the historical stone statuary; and such modeling in pottery 
explains the rise of Egyptian art, without its leaving any permanent 
trace before its bloom in the [Vth Dynasty. A period of pottery 
also explains all the peculiar conventions of the stone sculpture. 
IVth Dynasty. Part of a large alabaster vase of Khufu was found 
in the town, doubtless from temple furniture. VIth Dynasty. Part 
of an inscription of Pepi I., and two slabs with figures of Pepi II. 
XIth Dynasty. A large quantity of sculptures of the temple of 
Antef V. (Ra-nub-kheperu) were found, laid face down for a later 
pavement. They indicate a brick temple faced with stone. There 
is not a single piece of temple sculpture of this dynasty in Europe. 
A long decree of Antef V. was found, deposing the prince of 
Koptos for treason, and elevating a new princely family. XIIth 
Dynasty. Portions of very delicate relief sculptures of Amenemhat 
I,, and sunk relief sculptures of Usertesen I. ; also the greater part 
of the temple door jamb of Usertesen I. with very fine sculpture ; 
also a door jamb in red granite. Not a single slab of temple 
sculpture of this age was hitherto known. Of Amenemhat III. 
there is a colossal vulture, weighing about a ton, but headless. 
XIIIth Dynasty. Of Sebekhotep V., Professor Petrie brought part 
of a stele, naming a new queen and two new princesses. Scarabs 
of Mer-neter-ra and of Apepa, were obtained from diggers in the 
town. XVIIth Dynasty. Of the king Rahotep, only known by a 
few scarabs and a posthumous tale, were found portions of a large 
stele, showing that he restored the temple. XVIIIth Dynasty. 
Tahutmes III. entirely rebuilt the temple. His foundation deposits 
Professor Petrie cleared out carefully: in one pit were about 200 
vases, thirteen alabaster vases inscribed, many bronze tools in- 
scribed, and corn grinders, besides beads, scarabs, etc. Many 
blocks of his temple sculpture were found, and most of his founda- 
tions remain. XIXth Dynasty. Seti I., appears on a small 
sphinx. Of Ramessu II., there is a fine life-size group of the king 
seated between Isis and Nebhat, carved in red granite, and in fair 
condition. It belongs to the earlier part of his reign, and is of good 
work. The weight is about three tons. Part of a long stele re- 
counting the offerings made to Ramessu from all lands is of inter- 
est. Other steles of this age were found. Menenptah’s name also 
appears in the temple. XXth Dynasty. A large granite stele of 


the twenty-ninth year of Ramessu III.; and the scene of a lime- 
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stone stele of Isit, daughter of Ramessu VI., and of an unknown 
queen, Nubkhesdeb. XXIId Dynasty. A pillar of Osorkon I. (?) 
XXVIth Dynasty. Sculpture of Psamtik II., and the lower part of 
a small chapel of Aahmes II. XXXth Dynasty. Part of small 
obelisk of Nekhthorheb. 

Ptolemaic. A wall of Ptolemy Soter; a long inscription of an 
official under Philadelphos, who rebuilt the temple—110 cubits long 
and 40 wide, agreeing with the foundations now found. Part of a 
statue of Euergetes. Sculptures of Ptolemy IX and XIII. 

Roman. Temple sculpture of Augustus, Tiberius, Claudius, and 
Nero. Greek inscriptions of Galba, Domitian, Caracalla, Elagaba- 
lus, and Quietus. Some of the Greek inscriptions are of interest, 
especially one found just before he arrived, giving the customs tariff 
on persons and goods from the Red Sea, under Domitian. 

Of uncertain but early date were found flint flakes and pieces of 
knives scattered on every square yard of the primitive soil that was 
uncovered. The first settlement was on a rise of yellow clay, 
washed out of the Hammamat valley, and deposited as a fan in the 
Nile valley. Large quantities of pottery of the early settlement, 
and wells, were also found. 

It is remarkable, in one spot, and in so short an excavation, to 
have found such an extensive historical series; the barbaric statues, 
and the rise of modeling in pottery, have opened an entirely new 
chapter of Egyptian history, and given us a greater advance than 
anything since Mariette’s uncovering of the art of the old kingdom. 





EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

» oe seventh ordinary general meeting of the Egypt Exploration 

Fund was held on May 23 in the large room of the Zoologi- 
cal Society, 3 Hanover square, the president, Sir John Fowler, 
Bart., in the chair. The balance sheet and financial report for 
1892-3 were then placed before the members, and official state- 
ments made as to the progress of the society’s work, especially with 
regard to new arrangements which had been made for the conduct 
of its undertakings. The hon. secretary, Prof. R. S. Poole, was 
unavoidably absent. 

The financial report was read by the hon. treasurer, Mr. H. A. 
Grueber, who first dealt with the accounts of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, as apart from those of its Archeological Survey (for the 
latter separate subscription has always been asked), showing that 
the expenditure for the year 1892-3 had been about £2140. This 
sum included M. Naville’s expenses at Deir el Bahari, those in- 
volved by the continuation of Count d’Hulst’s work at Behbeit el 
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Hagar and by the transport of heavy antiquities from El Bersheh, 
Beni Hasan, and Tell Mokhdam, the cost of publications, and also 
ordinary and extraordinary office expenses. It further included an 
item of £146, representing the expenses incurred by Mr. Roger 
and Mr. Howard Carter, when directed by the committee to con- 
tinue the excavation tor the recovery of the Mendes or Thmuis 
library at Tmei el Amdid, a work which M. Naville had com- 
menced in the previous year. Unfortunately, on account of the 
absence of M. de Morgan in Upper Egypt, Mr. Roger was not 
allowed to proceed with the unearthing of the library chambers ; 
and in consequence, he was compelled to return to England 
without having been able to carry out the wishes of the committee. 
The total receipts for 1892-3 were over £2121, an income almost 
entirely due to annual subscribers in England, America, and the 
Colonies. 

The expenses of the Archeological Survey during the same year 
had amounted to over £1200, including the salaries of Mr. Percy 
E. Newberry and Mr. Howard Carter, their traveling and living 
expenses to, in, and from Egypt, and the traveling and living 
expenses of Mr. John Newberry (architect) and of Mr. Percy 
Buckman (artist), who had otherwise given their valuable services 
to the Survey. The £1200 also comprised £469 for the publica- 
tion of Beni Hasan J. Since subscriptions and donations to the 
Survey during 1892-3 had not reached £500, the Fund had 
advanced £700 to its assistance, and it is earnestly hoped by the 
committee that increased public interest in the Survey will justify 
their faith in its future. During the three seasons spent in Egypt 
by officers of the Archeological Survey, sufficient material was 
collected to provide annual publications for five or six years. Beni 
Hasan I (1890-1), and Bent Hasan JJ (1891-2) have already 
appeared, and will shortly be followed by Zé Bersheh J and // 
(for 1892-3 and 1893-4). 

The total receipts of the Egypt Exploration Fund had not fallen 
off during the year under consideration; but the expenditure had 
increased, owing to the fact that the work now being carried on at 
Deir el Bahari is a very large one. Enormous masses of rubbish 
and debris have to be removed to a considerable distance; many 
sculptures and blocks unearthed have to be replaced in their orig- 
inal position, and in addition, the number of inscriptions which have 
to be traced, and of wall-paintings which have to be copied, far 
exceeds those in any previous excavation undertaken by the Fund. 
But the committee feel that the work, as now being carried out, 
will bring great credit to the society, and confidently appeal to 
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their friends for that continued and increased support without which 
it cannot be successfully accomplished. 

The adoption of this report having been proposed by the Rev. W. 
MacGregor, and seconded by Lord Amherst of Hackney, Miss E. 
Patterson, the secretary of the Fund, proceeded to read her report. 
She stated that the forthcoming Memoir for 1892-3 wovld be a pre- 
liminary volume on Deir el Bahari, written by M. Naville, forming 
a sort of introduction to the series of Memoirs which is to cover the 
work of the Fund on this site. She also drew attention to a special 
publication of the Fund, viz., a small Atlas of Ancient Egypt, just 
issued, of which a few advance copies lay upon the table. In this 
Atlas each of the ancient maps is accompanied by the list of the 
nomes, of their capitals, and of their local deities. The maps are 
prefaced with letterpress, giving a brief account of the history of 
the Egyptians and of their foreign intercourse, together with a 
description of their country. The Atlas also contains a chronologi- 
cal table of the dynasties, a list of Egyptian sites mentioned in the 
Bible—identified when possible—and a short bibliography. In 
briefly recapitulating the various discoveries which have been made 
during the course of the excavations at Deir el Bahari, the secretary 
drew attention to some minor antiquities from that site, which were 
arranged on the table for exhibition, but stated that it had been 
decided to make no distribution of objects from Deir el Bahari until 
the work was completed, and all had been brought together for 
comparison. 

Mr. John Newberry, the architect, who has for two seasons as- 
sisted professionally at the excavation of the temple of Deir el 
Bahari, then gave an account of the progress of that excavation and 
its present state, his audience being enabled to follow his descrip- 
tion with ease, owing to the fact that he carefully pointed out the 
whole arrangement of the temple on two large plans of his own. 
The paper will be printed in the forthcoming Archeological Report 
of the Fund. 

The president referred to the various statements already laid 
before the meeting; and, having especially noticed the engagement 
of Mr. D. G. Hogarth as an officer of the Fund, he proceeded to 
describe the different engineering schemes now under consideration 
for the construction of a high and vast barrage to store the flood- 
waters of the Nile, and concluded by saying the work of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund was to preserve, and not to destroy, and it would 
not be out of place that they should express to the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment their satisfaction with the official words of the distin- 
guished Under-Secretary of State, Public Works Department of 
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Egypt (Mr. Garstin) in his report—viz., ‘‘ That any work which 
caused either partial damage to, or the flooding of the beautiful 
Temples of Philae, would be rightly considered by the whole civ- 
ilized world as an act of barbarism.” 

Mr. Cope Whitehouse spoke in defense of his own scheme for 
utilizing the Wady Raian as a reservoir. 

Mr. Maunde Thompson, C.B., returned thanks on behalf of the 
British Museum for certain antiquities which had been presented 
by the Fund. He then spoke, in his capacity of acting vice- 
president, of the delay which had taken place in issuing the 
Memoirs, and said that in view of the immense labor of publication 
which lay before the society in recording and interpreting the 
paintings, sculptures, and inscriptions of the temple of Deir el 
Bahari, it was a great satisfaction to know that the services of Mr. 
D. G. Hogarth had been secured; for Mr. Hogarth was not only a 
good scholar, and a well-known explorer in Asia Minor and 
Cyprus, but he was also an excellent literary man. The annual 
volumes issued by the Egypt Exploration Fund would henceforth 
take a much higher standard than they had ever done before. In 
order that the excavations at Deir el Bahari might not push too far 
ahead of the work of publication and of the artists employed in 
copying the sculptures and paintings which are laid bare, it might 
be necessary to suspend excavations there for a season. Moreover, 
Deir el Bahari, though involving great excavation and restoration, 
and providing large material for publication, is not rich in antiqui- 
ties; and the society, being bound to consider the advantages of 
distribution of antiquities, did not propose to confine its work to 
Deir el Bahari for the next few years. 

The meeting terminated with the usual vote of thanks. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


pas the report of the Treasurer, Mr. Grueber, at the meeting 

of the Egypt Exploration Fund in London, on May 23, it is 
seen that the total outlays of the Egypt Exploration Fund for 
1892-3 were £2140: 15: 8%, which includes publication, and that 
the total receipts were £2121: 4:114%. Ofthis amount £927:5:10 
came from American subscribers through Dr. Winslow. The sale 
of publications yielded £143: 13:0. The total expenses of the 
Archeological Survey, including publication, amounted to £1239: 
6:1, and the total receipts were £272: 14: 2 from the United 
States through Dr. Winslow, £219:5:7% from English and 
other subscribers, and £35:1:0 from the sale of publications. 
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The deficit is £712: 5: 3%, which with that of the general Fund 
makes in American money a total deficit of about $3570. It is 
hoped that the sales of the Archeological Survey volumes will very 
considerably diminish this ‘* balance on the wrong side of the-led- 


” 


ger.” Mr. Grueber appealed to the friends of the Society for an 
increased interest in the Survey. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND AND ITS 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 


To the Editor of Biblia: , 


The following subscriptions to the Fund since May 2oth to date 
are gratefully acknowledged : 


Atkinson, John B. Esq. . . . $5 00 Davis, Waters S., Esq. . .. 5 0° 
Atterbury, Rev. W. W., D.D. Deats, H. E., Esq. 

(Atlas) Dempster, A., Esq 
Avery, Samuel P. Esq... . . Doane, Thomas, Esq 
Barbour, Rev. Robert . . . . DODGE, REV. D. STUART 25 00 
Barbour, Rev. Robert (Atlas). 100 Douglas, Andrew E., Esq. . . 5 00 
Bartlett, Ex-Pres. Samuel C., Drisler, Prof. Henry, Ph.D., 

. LL.D. 

BEEBE, MRS. J. ARTHUR . Eastman, Mrs. E. Elizabeth . 5 00 
Bell, Mrs. Wm. Appleton . . Edwards, Miss Amelia B. Jn 
Benson, Frank Sherman, Esq. . memoriam 
Blackwell, Miss Frances W. . Elliot, Mrs. J. W 
Booraem, J. V. V., Esq. . . Elting, Mrs. Luther 
Bowditch, Charles P., Esq.. . Ewell, Rev. John L., D.D.. . 
Bradford, Mrs. Mary S. Farman, Hon. E, L., LL.D. . 5 00 
Breese, Miss E. L. FAY, HON. JOSEPH STORY 25 00 
BRIMMER, HON. MARTIN Fisher, Rev. Wm. P. . . . . 5 00 
Brooks, Rev. Arthur, D.D.. . FOSTER, FRANCIS C., ESQ. 25 00 
Brown, Miss H. Louise Foulke, Charles M. Esq... . 5 00 
Bruckbauer, Frederick, Esq. GARDNER, JOHN L., ESQ. 25 00 
Caldwell, J. W., Esq. Glenn, Wm. L., Esq. . ... § 00 
Cauldwell, Mrs. Wm. A... . Goodman, Hon. Richard. . . 5 00 
Chambré, Ven. Archdeacon A. Goodwin, Prof. Wm. W., D. C. 

St. John, D.D 
Chase, Dr. I. E. 
Chauncey, Henry, Esq. 
Clark, Clarence H., Esq... . 
Coleman, Wm. Emmette, Esq. 
Collamore, Miss Helen Hardenbergh, John A., Esq. 
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Hubbard, Robert J., Esq. . . 
HUTCHINSON, HON. 
CHARLES L 
Killikelly, Miss Sarah H. 
King, Adolph L.,Esq.. . . . 
King, Hon. John A. 
Lake Erie Seminary 
Lawrence, Mrs. Ambrose . . 
Lovering, Henry M., Esq. 
MacVeagh, Hon. Franklin. . 
Manning, Orlando H., Esq. 
Martin, Miss Lelia R. ... . 
Marquand, Prof. Allan, Ph.D., 
Litt. D. 
Mather, Mrs. Samuel L. . 
May, John J., Esq. 
McAlpin, Mrs. Edwin A. 
McCombe, George T., Esq... . 
McKean, Frederick G., Chief 
Engineer U. S. N. 
Miller, Edgar G., Esq. 
Moore, Prof. W. W., D.D.. . 
Morison, George S., Esq. 
Norton, Prof. Charles 
Litt.D., LL.D 
Osgood, Prof. Howard, D.D. . 
Paige, Rev. Lucius R., D.D. 
Penfield, Miss A. T 
Percival, Mrs. J. P.T..... 
Phelps, Mrs. Charles ... . 
PHILLIPS, MRS. JOHN C. . 
Quincy, Miss Mary P.... . 
Renouf, Rev. E. A., D.D. . 
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Rutgers College Library . . . 
Saltus, J. Sanford, Esq. 
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Savage, Prof. G. S. F., D.D. 

Sayre, Robert H., Esq. 

Scott, Lewis A., Esq., (Extra 
Subscription) 

Scott, Mrs. J. W. 

Shaw, Mrs. G. Howland. . . 

Sheldon, Mrs. Henry K.. . . 

Sherman, Hon. Charles P. . . 

Sherman, Hon. Charles P. (At- 


Stevenson, Mrs. Cornelius (At- 


Stone, James, Esq. 
Story, Hon. Isaac, LL.D., . . 
Story, Hon. Isaac, LL.D., (At- 


Swift, McRee, Esq 
Taft, Hon. Henry W 
TAINTOR, CHARLES M., 


Thayer, Hon. A. W. . . 
Thayer, Prof. J. H., D.D. 
Thayer, Rev. Wm. W.. . 
Tiemann, Julius W., Esq. 
Torrance, Rev. Robert, D.D. . 
Tyler, Edward Royal, Esq.. . 
Valentine, Miss Julia 

Welling, Pres. James C., LL.D. 
Wellman, Mrs. Louise H. . . 
WHITMAN, MRS. SARAH 


Williams, Mrs. George R.. . 
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Zabriskie, Mrs, N. Lansing. . 
Zimmerman, Rev. Jeremiah, 


From May 20 to date I have received, very thankfully, these sub- 
scriptions to the Archeological Survey Fund :— 


Allen, J. Milton 

Barbour, Rev, Robert, D.D. 
Bowditch, Charles P., Esq. . . 
BRIMMER, HON, MARTIN.1I00 00 
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Brooks, Rev. Arthur, D.D.. . 
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Hubbard, Robert J., Esq. . . 5 00 Story, Hon. Isaac, LL.D. . . 5 00 
Martin, Miss Lelia RR... . . 5 00 Strong, Hugo A.,Esq..... 5 00 
Marquand, Prof. Allan, Ph.D., Taintor, Charles M., Esq. . . 5 00 

Litt. D. Thayer, Hon. A. W. . .. . 1000 
Mather, Mrs. Samuel L. . . . 1000 Tiemann, Julius W., Esq. . . 5 00 
McAlpin, Mrs. Edwin A. . . Torrance, Rev. Robert, D.D.. 5 00 
Miller, Edgar G., Esq. . . . 5 00 Ward,Dr.Wm.Hayes. ... 5 00 
Morse, M. M., Esq 5 00 Webster, Walter G., Esq. . . 5 00 
Penfield, Mrs. J. A 5 00 Williamson, Samuel E., Esq.. 5 00 
Renouf, Rev. E.A.,D.D. . . 5 00 WILSON,FREDERICK,ESQ. 25 00 
Sayre, Robert H., Esq. . . . 5 00 Zabriskie, Mrs. N. Lansing. . 5 00 
Stevenson, Mrs. Cornelious. . 5 00 

June 20, 1894. Wituiam C. WinsLow. 


This Society in the United States has now an office, at number 
15 Blagden street, Boston, and the hours are from 10 A. M. to 
1 Pp. M., daily, except Sunday and holidays. It adjoins the new 
Public Library, and is one minute’s walk from the Museum of Fine 
Arts. Here may be seen our publications. The Secretary in 
charge is Miss Mary B. Comyns, to whom all letters may be ad- 
dressed, but all checks should be made payable to William C. 
Winslow, honorary treasurer, and all Fund letters addressed to him 
(at his house) should have ‘*‘ Egypt Exploration Fund” upon the 
envelope, in order to ensure prompt attention. Friends and all 
interested will be heartily welcomed at the office. 

The bad news is that at the annual meeting, on May 23, a deficit 
for the previous year of about $3570.00 was reported—chiefly in 
the Archzological Survey. Our American subscriptions are at 
this date so far behind our usual amount that we are now sending 
out an urgent note in the hope that by July 15 we shall be able to 
report a falling off not exceeding twenty-five per cent. of our usual 
subscriptions. 

‘¢ Ahnas,” Volume XI, is beautifully illustrated, and the Atlas, 
also received this day, will be very useful to every reader of Egyp- 
tian history and exploration. Price $1.00. The Archzological 
Report drochure, for 1894, is nearly prepared, and ‘* Queen Hata- 
su’s Temple,” Part I, will soon go to the printer. ‘* El Bershek” 
will make two fine Survey volumes. 

In June Brstia acknowledgements, Hon. Beverly Johnson 
should read Hon. Reverdy Johnson, and J. P. Crawford, Esq., J. 
P. Cranford, Esq. In the August issue a revised list of officers 
elected and other addenda will appear. The ‘ Dr.” before the 
honorary secretary’s signature was a pre-‘‘ determinative” from the 
hand of the hieroglyphically interested editor. 

Wiuiam C. Winstow, Honorary Secretary. 
525 Beacon St., Boston, June 20, 1894. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


QO’ the fourteenth of May, Mr. Bliss began work under the new 

firman permitting two years of work at Jerusalem, and our 
subscribers will look eagerly for the beginning of a report in the 
July issue of the Quarterly Statement. It is a critical period in the 
work. So long as the government withheld its sanction, the infor- 
mation obtained through such work as was done by the monks in 
uncovering Bethesda has served to satisfy the public demand for 
light upon the historic past. The good Schick and the rest have 
sent valuable accounts of isolated discoveries made here and there 
in various unofficial ways. Thus for years the accumulation of 
information was gradual and informal. 

The permit to dig at Lachish changed this and turned all eyes to 
the practical test of a tell examined by the Fund for the first time. 
It was an anxious season, but the first announcements of Mr. Petrie 
showed that expectations would be realized. The further excava- 
tions conducted by Mr. Bliss set all doubts at rest, and any propo- 
sition by the Fund to open other tells, if permitted by the govern 
ment, would have been received with satisfaction. 

Instead, however, of being told that some other tell would be 
opened, we were startled with the news that a most generous per- 
mit had been given to work at Jerusalem itself, at the very spot 
deemed most important to the verification of Bible history. What 
will be the result? Of course no one can tell, and we can wait for 
the information as it is given out; but we can see beforehand that 
the future of the Fund hangs upon the issue of this undertaking. 
If much be brought to light, the work will go on here and there for 
many years with governmental sanction and the aid of Bible lovers 
everywhere ; but, if no results be now obtained, a deep disappoint- 
ment will settle down like an extinguisher upon our present zealous 
interest. 

What the. are the chances? I do not hesitate to say that they 
are wholly favorable. Jerusalem on its southern side rises from the 
Valley of Hinnom most abruptly, affording a natural line of fortifi- 
cation along the brow of the hill. But, instead of a single hill, we 
must think of two, the one to the west being much broader than 
that to the east. The western hill is Zion, the eastern Ophel. 
Between them the Valley of the Tyropocan runs northward to the 
centre of the city. A defensive wall would, therefore, conform to 
this and would run, not in one curve, but in two curves with a deep 
retroversion up the valley. The form would be like that of a 
rounded letter W formed by setting a capital U twice. This was 
the old line of the wall; but, in order to save time and money, the 
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wall built in 1536 was carried across the hills near the top of Zion. 
Thus the wall, instead of following round the curves of the W 
crosses in a nearly straight line at their top, making in a military 
estimate a weak fortification. 

For the purpose of exploration, however, the effect is most for- 
tunate, since no buildings stand south of the wall, and the very 
space most important to be explored is thus left free to our hands. 
Had the modern wall kept the old lines, this space would have been 
filled with buildings, and the whole condition would be different as 
to our work. 

It is just here, from Zion eastward to Ophel and also southward 
into the Valley of Hinnom, that Mr. Bliss will work. He will be 
upon the ground of David’s city and of the fortification Millo, of the 
palace of Solomon and of the tombs of these kings and others. 
Moreover, in all the debris which now fills Tyropocon to the depth 
of a hundred feet he will be coming upon the remains of the past 
which, at times of destruction, were cast in thither. 

Instead, then, of feeling a painful anxiety for the future of their 
work our subscribers should calmly accept the test now appointed 
and be very hopeful that the result will justify indefinite future 
work. 

In addition to the books enumerated in the June Buisxia, I can 
now furnish, postpaid, 

Judas Maccabeus, by Conder, 
Photographs of Contour Maps, 
16% inches by 8%, 1.25 
8 inches by 4, 25 

These photographs, when mounted, give an excellent idea of 
that work, but nothing should satisfy Theological Schools, Sunday 
Schools and Libraries except a copy of the map itself, seven feet 
seven inches by four feet four, to be obtained from Mr. E. E. How- 
ell, No. 612 Seventeenth street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


$1.00 


The following subscriptions are gratefully acknowledged : 
Rev. L. W. Kip, Amoy, China $ 5 00 William A. Shaw, New York . 
Miss Mary Evans, Painesville, Miss Grace T. Davis, Elkins, 

2 50 


2 50 


Charles Buncher, Detroit, Mich. 5 00 
Rev. J. T. Ladd, Edgewater, Ill. 2 50 
H. E. Deats, Flemington, N. J. 5 00 


§ 00 


5 00 


2 50 


Rev. W. C. Winslow, D.D., 
ee ee 


2 50 


Mrs, Elizabeth A. Slade, New 


E. B. Sturges, Esq.,Scranton, Pa. 10 00 
F. G. McKean, U.S. Navy. . 5 00 
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The April Quarterly was rich in photographs of the sarcophagus 
found at Sidon and believed by many to be Alexander’s. I can 
furnish copies of this, if desired. 

TueEopore F. WriGuHrT, 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. U. S. Secretary. 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 

The establishment of an office for the Egypt Exploration Fund 
in the United States, and the appointment of a secretary in charge, 
are needed and wise steps, taken at the request of Dr. Winslow, in 
order to efficiently further the interests of the Society in many ways. 
It is his hope to secure at least one local honorary secretary in every 
State, and one in many of the large cities. A little céoperation on 
the part of such a corps would ensure support for the very valuable 
undertakings of the Fund in the Valley of the Nile. 


In a letter from Egypt Professor Sayce says: ‘‘I spent a long and 
delightful day with M. de Morgan at Dahsur, where for the first 
time in Egypt official excavations are being carried on in a thor- 
oughly scientific manner under the constant supervision of M. de 
Morgan himself. The results have been marvellous. At a cost of 
only £400, some of the finest and most costly antiquities ever dis- 
covered have been brought to light (*). I need not describe the 
two treasures which the excavator’s scientific shrewdness and 
knowledge enabled him to find, as full accounts of them have 
already been given in the European papers. I will only say that 
they are a new revelation of ancient Egyptian art. By the side of 
them the famous jewelry of Aah-hotep looks poor and degenerate ; 
and they are so perfect and so fresh that it is difficult to realize that 
they belong to the remote epoch of the XIIth Dynasty. But the 
treasures are but a part of the discoveries which M. de Morgan has 
made. Tombs and sepulchral chambers of hitherto unknown 
princesses of the XIIth Dynasty and of nobles of the VIth, huge 
sarcophagi of translucent polished alabaster, and shattered frag: 
ments of temples long since destroyed, are among the spoils. Since 
my visit to him, M. de Morgan has attacked the southern brick 
pyramid, and found in it the tomb of an unknown king, Horus Fu- 
ab-Ra, who may be the Horus referred to in Manetho’s version of 
the Israelitish Exodus. One of the objects contained in the tomb is an 
ebony statue of the Pharaoh, nearly four feet in height. Besides this 
tomb, he has also found another, that of a princess, which had never 
been opened before. In it there was another treasure of XIIth Dynasty 

.jewelry. Even the golden diadem of the princess was upon her head.” 


(*) Described in the June BIBLia. 
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Greek epigraphy have been recovered frou. 


ed in 1888, under the Presidency of the pthe ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bu- 


late Sir Erasmus Wilson, for the purpose 
of promoting historical investigation in 
Egypt by means of systematically con- 
ducted explorations; particular attention 
being given tos ites which may be expected 
to throw light upon obscure questions of 
history and topography, such as those con- 
nected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos” Pe- 
riod, the district of the Hebrew Sojourn, 
the route of the Exodus, and the early 
sources of Greek art. The work is con- 
ducted on the principle of careful exam- 
ination of all details, and the preservation 
of objects discovered. These objects are 
of supreme value and interest, inasmuch as 
they illustrate the international influences 
of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian 
styles; afford reliable data for the history 
of comparative art; reveal ancient techni- 
cal processes; and yield invaluable exam- 
amples of art in metal, stone and pottery. 
The metrological results are also of the 
highest importance, some thousands of 
weights having already been found. 

Since the establishment of the Fund in 
1888, explorers have been sent out every 
season; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of 
the Delta. Each year has been fruitful 
in discoveries. Much has been done 
towards the restoration of the ancient 
topography of Lower Egypt. The sites of 
famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of 
Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daph- 
ne (identical with the Biblical Tahpanhes), 
have been discovered; statues and inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and beautiful objects in 
bronze and other metals, as well as in por- 
celain and glass, have been found; new 
and unexpected light (not less momentous, 
or likely to produce less effect on contem- 
porary criticism, than the discoveries of 
Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the 
Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its di- 
rection determined; three most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and 


’ ta, discovered to be Naukratis. 


bastis ; and, lastly, a series of archeologi- 
cal surveys of the Delta have been made, 
most of the larger mounds having been 
measured and planned. od 

Excavations have been carried on princi- 
pally at the following sites: 

1883.—Tel-el-Maskhutah, in the Wady 
Tumilat, discovered to be Pithom-Succoth, 
one of the ‘‘store-cities” built by the 
forced labor of the Hebrew colonists in the 
time of the Oppression. This discovery 
and its results are described by the ex- 
plorer, Dr. Naville, in his Memoir entitled 
‘**The Store-City of Pithom,” in which the 
route of the Exodus is laid down. @ 

1884.—San (the Tanis of the Septuagint 
and the Greek historians, the Zoan of the 
Bible). This excavation and its results 
are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
in the Memoir entitled ‘‘ Tanis, Part I.” 

1885.— Tell Nebireh, in the Western Del- 
This ex- 
cavation and its results are described by 
Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, in the Memoir en- 
titled ‘‘Naukratis, Part I.,” by Mr. Ernest 
A. Gardner, Director of the English School 
at Athens, in “Naukratis, Part II.” 

Also, Saft-el-Henneh, discovered to be 
the town of Goshen, capital of the an- 
cient district of that name. This excava- 
tion and its results are described by Dr. 
Naville, in the Memoir entitled ‘‘Goshen, 
and the Shrine of Saft-el-Henneh.’’ «& 

1886.— Zell Defenneh, the Biblical ‘“Tah- 
panhes”’ and the “Daphne” of the classi- 
cal historians; also Zell Nebesheh, site of 
the ancient city of ‘‘Am,” a dependency 
of Tanis. These excavations and their re- 
sults are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, and his coadjutor, Mr. F. Llewel- 
lyn Griffith, in a Memoir entitled ‘‘ Daph- 
ne,” included in ‘‘ Tanis, Part II.” 

1887— Tell-el- Yahudiyeh, an ancient Jew- 
ish settlement, now shown to be the City 
of Onias described by Josephus. Memoir 
entitled ‘‘ Onias,” hy Dr. Naville. wz 
» 1889-90.—T7el Basta, the Pi-Beseth of 
the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. Dr. 
Naville located the precise site of this 
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once magnificent red granite temple, and 
disinterred jts grand ruins, abounding in 
superb monolithic shafts, massive archi- 
traves, sculptured blocks, broken colossi, 
bas-relief groups, etc., inscribed with val- 
uable hieroglyphic texts. The inscrip- 
tions touching the Pyramid era, Hyksos 
kings, and the warlike XVIIIth Dynasty 
(that of Thothmes) are of absorbing interest 
to the historian, while the inscriptions re- 
lating to the period of Joseph are of thrill- 
ing interest to every student of the Bible. 
‘Bubastis, Part I,” by Dr. Naville. ‘‘Part 
II,” to appear in the Spring of 1892. 

1890-91.— Ahnas-el-Medineh, the Hanes 
of the Bible and Heracleopolis of the 
Greeks. Its mounds were excavated by 
Dr. Naville. Memoir to appear. 

1891-8. — Tell Mokdam and Deir él- 
Bahari (Thebes). The latter is a most im- 
portant place for explorative labors. 

1890-8.—The Archeological Survey of 
Egypt, for which a special fund is provid- 
ed; under the charge of Messrs. Percy 
Newberry, Buchman, J. E. Newberry 
and Carter. , This work is of incom- 
parable importance in many ways, and, 
in view of the wholesale and irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, 
tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” needs 
to be pushed vigorously forward. The fa- 
mous tombs of Beni Hasan were thor- 
oughly explored in ’90-’92, and in '92-’93 
the historic antiquities from Beni Hassan 
southward will be surveyed, traced, photo- 
graphed, copied, etc. The tombs at El 
Bersheh having been exhaustively surveyed, 
the Survey officials rroceeded to Tel el- 
Amarna, the scene of the discovery of the 
famous tablets. Dr. Winslow outlined 


the purpose of the survey in Brsxia for 
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November, 1890; and in January 1812, 
, he described some of the ‘ results” at Beni 
Hasan. A ‘‘Special Extra Report,” illus- 
trated, edited by Miss Edwards, published 
in December, 1891, treated of the work 
there accomplished. The first memoir of 
the Survey is a quarto with thirty-one 
beautiful plates and illustrations (four in 
colors), treating of the sculptures and pic- 
tures of Beni Hasan, in which the social 
and business life of men, 2500 B. C., is 
richly depicted, and the facial types afford . 
an ethnographical study, very valuable and 
altogether unique. A volume on El Ber- 
sheh, or at least one on Tel el-Amarna, 
will be published. Special circulars relat- 
ing to the Survey may be had from Dr. 
Winslow. 

The foregoing outlines the most impor- 
tant labors of the Fund. An annual quarto 
volume with elaborate illustrations and 
photographs, is published. All donors or 
subscribers of not less than $5.00 receive 
this volume of the season and annual report; 
previous volumes are $5.00 each. See the 
advertisement elsewhere. The Survey vol- 
ume of the season is sent to all subscribers 
or donors of not less than $5.00 to the 
Survey. Said Dr. W. Hayes Ward, edi- 
tor, in The Independent, ‘‘The annual 
volumes published are abundant remuner- 
ation to the subscribers of five dollars.” 
Three hundred men of the highest rank in 
education, theology, letters, business and 
public life— among them eighty-nine 
university or college presidents — have 
subscribed to the American Branch of the 
Fund. For circulars and all information 
address the Honorary Secretary and Treas- 
urer, for the United States, Rev. W. C. 
Winslow, 525 Beacon street, Boston. 
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Mrs. Eugene A. Hoffman, New York. 
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Mrs. Thomas E. Stillman, 95 Joralemon 
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President James Marshall, D.D., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 
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Dr. Reuben G. Thwaites, Madison. Wis. 
Rey. Camden Cobern, Ph. D., 18 North 
street, Ann Arbor, ae ‘ 
“ve Howard Osgood, D.D., Rochester. 
Prof. James R. Jewett, Brown Univer- 
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Prof. James M. Hoppin, D.D. New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 
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avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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M. D. Thompson, 137 High St., 

Hartford, Conn. 

Mrs. Herbert Tuttle, 11 East Avenue, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Mrs. ~9 4 Newbury Adams, 200 West 
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t#~ Entirely without endowment the Society is absolutely dependent on voluntary contributions, 
even for this season’s labors. All services for the Funp by its honorary officials are a gratuity. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


A Society for the accurate and system- 
atic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical 
Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 
1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1. It was not to be a religious society. 
That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or 
doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any 
side in controversial matters. 

8. It wasto be conducted on strictly 
scientific principles. 

These ruies have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of 
the work done is found in the names and 


positions of the officers who have carried 
it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. 
Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson, 
£R.C2,86.008.6. F.2.6, ih BR, 
R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Si- 
nai); Col. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., 
G.C.M.G., F.R.8., R. E., (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem); Ma- 
jor Conder, R. E. (surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfin- 
ished) ; Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. 
E. (Surveyor with Major Conder); the late 
Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. §8.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of 
Andover, Mass., etc. 

Although the Society is not a religious 
society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible 
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Students, and its chief supporters are found 
among ministers of all denominations, who 
see in the results of the explorations many 
confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

gln the course of its twenty-five years 
existence, the Society, with limited funds 
at its disposal, has done an immense 
amount of work, and published the results 
in books, papers, maps, plans, and photo- 
graphs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and also for the advantage of all 
students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enu- 
merated the following: 

1. Excavations at JERUSALEM.—These 
were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, and 
had very remarkable results. Jerusalem 
is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations 
are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclo- 
sure have been examined down to the 
foundations, and the original masons’ 
marks found upon them. The contours of 
the rock, showing how the city was situa- 
ted before the valleys were filled up, have 
been ascertained. In consequence of these 
and other discoveries, many questions of 
the topography relating to the city, and all 
Bible references to locality, are now viewed 
in an entirely new light. 

2. @ THe RECovERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE 
oF GALILEE, BY Srr Coarces WILson.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been 
planned and sketched, and are found to be 
of considerable architectural pretensions, 
As one consequence of this work, the 
building in which Christ taught the peo- 
ple could now be reconstructed. 

38. Tae Survey or WeEsTERN Patgs- 
TINE.—This work, occupying ten years in 
all, was carried out by Major Conder, R. 
E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Be- 
fore it was undertaken, many parts of Pal- 
estine were a terra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scrip- 
ture places remained unknown. But now 
we possess a map, On the scale of one inch 
to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. 


In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and 
fixed. 


4. Tne AronaoLogioaL Work or M. 
CrerMont-GannEau.—Among the illustra- 
tions of the Bible furnished by this learned 
archeologist may be mentioned the Dis- 
covery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscrip- 
tions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of 
Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &. The famous 
Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the 
Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, 
and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, 
are additional archeological discoveries of 
incomparable importance due to other ex- 
plorers. Casts and drawings of these may 
be seen in the collection of the Fund. 

5. Tae Gerotoegioat Survey or Par- 
ESTINE, BY Pror. E. Hurt, F. R. 8.—The 
geological facts here brought forward 
throw new light on the route of the Exo- 
dus, and afford conclusive proof that the 
Cities of the Plain are not under the waters 
of the Dead Sea. 


These paragraphs will give the reader 
some little—very little—idea of the Socie- 
ty’s work in the past. Before us lies work 
not less important. " 

6. Excavations AT JERUSALEM are car- 
ried on from time to time as opportunity 
permits, and recorded in the Quarterly 
Statement, as also are all discoveries made 
during alterations in and outside the city. 


7. Tae Survey on tHe East or Jor- 
DAN, where scores of Scripture sites remain 
to be fixed, and where the country is even 
more thickly strewn with ruins than on the 
western side, is to be resumed when per- 
mission can be obtained. It was amid the 
ruins of Dibon, by the brook Arnon, that 
the Moabite Stone was found in 1868, and 
at Amman Major Conder discovered the 
Sassanian monument which is described in 
his book, ‘‘Heth and Moab,” as well as an 
immense number of rude stone monu- 
ments. It is confidently believed that a 
complete survey of this region would lead 
to very important discoveries. 
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8. lnguiry intro Manners anv Cus- 
toms, Proverss, Le@enps, TRADITIONS, 
&o.—Readers of Dr. Thomson’s “The 
Land and the Book,” or the Rey. J. Neil’s 
‘*Palestine Explored,” will know whet 
vivid light is often thrown upon whole 
classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. 
Yet no inquiry of this sort has ever been 
carried out systematically over the entire 
country. The Committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific ex- 
amination into all these points by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of 
the President of the Archsological Soci- 
ety, the Director of the Folk-Lore Society, 
the Secretary of the Bible Society, and 
others. 


It cannot be too strongly urged that no 
time should be lost in pursuing the explo- 
rations, for the vandalism of the East, and 
the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying what 


ever records of the past lie exposed. 


All subscriptions for the Palestine Ex- 


ploration Fund should be sent to Prof. 


: S93 


Sy Cos 


Theodore F. Wright, 42 Quincy Street, 

Cambridge, Mass., the Honorary Secre- 

tary of the Fund for the United States, 

and from whom all circulars and other in- 
formation in regard to the fund can be 
obtained. ¢ 

1. Subscribers of five dollars a year are en- 
titled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,” 
which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done 
by its azents, and a record of all dis- 
coveries made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society 
at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on application, a copy of 
the following works :— 

Schumacher’s “Pella, the First Retreat 
of the Christians.” 
Schumacher’s ‘‘ Ajlain 

Decapolis.’” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by 
the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive 
the “Quarterly Statements” free, and 
are entitled to the books and maps at 
the reduced price. 


‘within the 


MERIDEN, CONN, 
TyYPis: 


MDCCCXCIV. 


VEnatis Prostat 
Apup OMNEs BIBLIOPOLAS. (v 
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THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


BOOK OF THE DE 


Edited, with Introduction, by 
DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 


—_+0e—_____ 


Che Book of the Dead is the most ancient and most 
important of the religious texts which have come down to the present day, 
as regards the extent and variety of information that it affords. 


This celebrated Egyptian theological work, and the oldest book in the 
world, is a group of Hermetic books which has been called the #uneral 
Ritual, or Book of the Dead, and was considered by the Egyptians as 
an inspired work, and for over 5,000 years its prayers and hymns and 
litanies were in use. Some chapters of the book declare that they were 
written by God Himself, and that they reveal His will and the divine 
mysteries to man. 


= & fa $o 

The Egyptian title was /A — | ‘**The Manifestation of 
Light,” or in other words, the Book revealing light to the soul. The 
book was destined to instruct the soul in that which would befall it after 
death, and its contents informed the reader what he would have to be 
passed through, and their efficacy secured him against the dangers feared, 
and assured to him blessings desired. 

The Book of the Bead gives us the completest account of primitive 
belief. We learn from this remarkable book that the standard of morality 
with the ancient Egyptians was very high. ‘Not one of the Christian 
virtues,” writes Chabas, ‘‘is forgotten in the Egyptian code: piety, charity, 
gentleness, self-command in word and action, chastity, the protection of the 
weak, benevolence towards the needy, deference to superiors, respect for 
property in its minutest details,” etc. It shows that thousands of years 
before Christ the Egyptians held lofty conceptions of the Deity; that they 
believed in one God, self-existent and omnipotent: and that their moral 
ideas were of the purest and best. 


Only two translations of the entire work have been completed :. one in 
English by Dr. Birch in 1867, which is very inaccurate, and now very 
scarce, and the other in French by M. Paul Pierret, in 1882. 
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Tue Brsiia PusiisHinc Co. are about to issue the most complete 
edition of the Book of the Mead ever published. 


The 79 plates of the Great Turin Papyrus, giving the 167 chapters 
complete, taken from Lepsius’ Das Todtenbuch der Aegypter nach dem 
Hieroglyphischen Papyrus in Turin, and the 20 plates of the Louvre Papyrus, 
taken from E. de Rougé’s Rituel funéraire des Anciens Egyptiens, publie 
@ apres le Papyrus du Louvre, are reproduced by the photo-engraving pro- 
cess in fac-simile. M. de Rougé’s work was published at $26.00, and 
Lepsius’ book at $8.00, and both are out of print, and would cost much 
more to procure them now. 


In order that the mythology and symbolism of the Baok of the Dead 
may be thoroughly comprehended, an account is given of the Religion and 
Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians, with chapters on Animal Worship, 
the Egyptian Pantheon, Symbolism of the Book of the Dead, etc. 


The size of the 99 plates will be 7 x 10 inches, and the book will be 
printed in quarto form, 9 x 12 inches, on superfine book paper, and bound 
in cloth. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


1.—The Religious Beliefs of Primitive V.—The Symbolism of the Book of the 
Peoples. Dead. 


I1.—The Religion of Ancient Egypt. | Vi.—Translation of the Book of the 
Dead. 


IIl.—Animal Worship in Ancient Egypt. 
VII.—Index to all of the words contained 


IV.—The Egyptian Pantheon. in the Tarin Papyras. 


Subscriptions payable on delivery of the book. 


PUBLISHED BY 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street, 


24 Bedford Street, Strand, NEW YORK. 
LONDON, W. C. 


A Prospectus sent on application. 





